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Perspective on: 


CIVIL RIGHT? 


NEW JERSEY 


rimination of the New Jersey 
State Department of Education has completed 10 years of 
service in the field of civil rights and anti-discrimination. 
MOREE This article attempts to view with perspective the civil rights 
Education i 
toward brotherhood from the long view, to note the begin- 
nings of the civil rights program in our nation following the 
Civil War, and to trace the results of New Jersey’s civil 
rights laws prior to the enactment of the present Anti-Dis- 
crimination Law in 1945. Mention is made of the results 
of the present law and of the role of education, which this 
law makes a primary responsibility of the Division. The 
article concludes with a look to the future and with sugges- 
tions concerning possible next steps in improving the New 
Jersey program. 


Watar are our civil rights? 
Webster’s New World Dictionary defines them 
those rights guaranteed to the individual by the 13th 

and 14th Amendments to the Constitution of the United 


‘ment of all people with respect to the enjoyment of life, 
liberty, and property and to the protection of law. 

In 1889, Justice Dixon of the Court in New 
Jersey State v. Powers 51 N.J.L. 432, 433; 17 A 969 said 
that civil rights were “. . . those rights which the mu- 
nicipal law will enforce, at the instance of private in- 
dividuals, for the purpose of securing to them the en- 
joyment of their means of happiness.” Today we have. 
of course, gone beyond the idea that municipal law, only, 
will enforce civil rights laws, but the idea of “the en. 
joyment of their means of happiness” seems to take on 
greater meaning in terms of civil rights as the roles of 
law and of education expand. 

There are those who would separate the civil liberties 
field from the field of civil rights. Webster’s New World 
Dictionary says that civil liberties are: 

aranteed to the individual by law; rights of think- 
ing, speaking, and acting as one likes without inter- 
ference or restraint except in the interests of the 
public welfare. 

Tt seems difficult, by comparison of definitions to 
make a clear-cut separation. Justice Dixon’ 


It might be fair to say with appropriate reservations that 
“civil rights” emphasizes the action of our rights 
and liberties. It is clear, however, that there is a dis 
cernible relationship between civil liberties and civil 
rights. The notion has been advanced by Richard Hof- 
stadter (1.) that the type of personality which, because 
of prejudiced attitudes, would deny civil rights appears 
to be the same type of personality which is likely to be 
the “typical pseudo-conservative”, and who would at 
another time and place deny civil liberties. 

We shall be concerned here with those civil rights of 
persons which are or may be infringed because of the 
person's race, creed, color, national origin or ancestry. 


Philosophical Basis of Civil Rights 

The idea that a person has rights as a person has 
gained recognition slowly in the course of human af- 
fairs. The concept of the worth of the individual self 
(or soul) is a tenet of all the major religions going back 
through several thousands of years. It is surely a prom- 
inent tenet of the Christian faith; yet this idea of in- 
dividual rights has been violated again and again, even 
in our times. As Gerald W. Johnson has said 


hes 
vicious, or the An incredible tale, and 
fan incredible fate for him who had lately aspired to 

the rule of justice under to 


“Bat it is sustained by the records. It is thoroughly 
documented. It happened.” (2) 
So, it did happen. But at the same time, as we shall 
show later, the idea of personal worth was being recog- 
jized more and more. 


Some would use the concept of freedom to support 
discrimination. One hears such expressions as— 

“Is the law going to tell me whom I can or cannot 
employ?” 

“Should the law tell me to whom I may or may not 
sell my goods or my house?” 

“Am I not free to associate or not to associate with 
whom I please?” 

The answers to such questions seem to be emerging 
in such statements as these which are being increasingly 
widely accepted: 

“A man is entitled to be employed in any job for 
which he is qualified regardless of his race, creed, or 
color.” 


“If you run a business catering to the general public, 
you cannot refuse your services to any person who can 
Pay your price just because you do not like his race, 
religion, or color.” 

“You may not refuse to be in company with any other 
person in public places to which he is entitled to go 
as you are by virtue of his citizenship.” 

Such replies as have been quoted seem to imply that 
the Golden Rule is a rule of action, If you wish to be 
accommodated in public services (privately or pub- 
licly operated), you must be willing to have other 
zens similarly situated, likewise accommodated. The idea 
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is growing, too, that this Golden Rule of action must, if 
necessary, be implemented by law. 


Historical Growth of Human Rights Concepts 
Growth in the idea of rights to be accorded an in: 
dividual may be traced apart from religious and philo- 
sophical considerations (although this growth is held, 
by this writer, to be religiously oriented wherever it 
appears). The idea of the individual’s possession of a 
self or soul, considered in many early primitive cultures 
to be separate from the body, is the very root and sub- 
stance of the idea of personal worth. Sir James George 
Frazer says 


age thinks of it (life) as a concrete ma- 
terial thing of a definite bulk, capable of being seen 
wandled, kept in a box or jar... 


mine) . . . So long as this object which he calls beni life 
for soul remains unharmed, the man is well 
This individual life substance is the thing that counts. 
Thro march of time the idea of its worth ebbs 
and flows. It has never yet died in any age. On the 
whole the idea seems to have gained strength. 

may be worth comment that the vaunted Greek 
civilization, valuing as it did freedom of the mind, did 


freedom of opportunity for all. Even so great a thinker 
as Aristotle raises and answers the question of slavery 
as follows 
“But 3 is there anyone thus intended by nature to be 
4 slave, and for whom such a condition is expedient 
and right? 


“There is no difficulty in answering this question, on 


It is to be further noted that Athens, at the climax of its 
power, had a population of about 300,000. Of this num- 
ber half were slaves and strangers. Thus it was that in 
the so-called Greek democracies “. .. the citizens formed 
a closed corporation, ruling sometimes, as in the case 
of Athens in its great days, a big population of slaves 
= outlanders”.  (5.) 


As in Greek culture, human rights were circumscribed 


earlier day, but not much beticr off. They could; as 
citizens, appeal to the assembly of the people when their 
lives or rights were at stake. But their burden of debts 
and the unfair distribution of the territories won by 
conquest were so grievous to them that in 494 B.C. 
they resorted to what may be called a general strike. 
They left the City of Rome threatening to build a new 
city. This action so terrified the Patrician rulers tha 
agreed to cancel all debis and to release those 
imprisoned for debt. The plebeians went on to demand 
and get a blebeian assembly, written laws, the right of 
intermarriage with patricians, the right to hold public 
office, equality in voting. Here were civil liberties and 
rights hard won, as so often they have been by the com- 
mon man, by vigorous and active protest against the 


‘unjust and inhumane administrations of the dominant 
ruling group. (6) 

Perspective on progress in civil rights requires men- 
tion of the gains made by our toalih forefathers, The 


an accepted vie 
among English speaking peoples everywhere.” (8.) 

All that has been reviewed thus far, and much that 
has not been r foreshadowed the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights passed on December 10, 1948 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations. In this 
document “human rights” becomes an international 
concern. This charter deals with such rights as those 
of freedom of information, status of women, access to 
education, and the protection of minorities. 

Thus, as this brief and inadequate review points up, 
the march has been long. Gains have been made at 


and approved by the 
Nations: and this fact io of inecimabbs veloc’ and ion 
portance. New Jersey may well be proud to be in the 
forefront of this great movement. 


Civil Rights in the United States @. 


. a Civil Rights 
Bill. Te wa ‘veo’ by Preston Johnson, but Congress 
passed the bill over his veto. In effect the act guaranteed 
to Negro citizens the same rights accorded to white 


citizens, ise there were those who doubted the 
conatitationality 0 of this act, the Fourteenth Amendment 


The civil eal ara Samer 
Spa opal Konvitz 
ae ‘in the absence of slavery, no man should be 
Pap treme ‘that where the reality 

or substance of slavery is aby hehe Aga 

should not be seen. The legislation was 

thly the fist in the history of mankind to dost te 
‘branches of slavery after its root had been destroyed.” 
a0) 


Following the passage of this legislation the Supreme 

wurt embarked upon whet amounted to a negation of 
this legislation in the separate states. The Court's de- 
cisions on the Civil Rights cases were far-reaching. 
Specifically the Court decided: 

“1. Race distinctions with respect to enjoyment of fa- 

places of public accommodation) amis 
no constitutional guarantee. 
make such distinctions with- 


tinctions without violating any constitutional guarantee.” 
ay 

‘The effects of the Court’s action at that time are with us 
today. This action has, only in our own time been 
rectified to any degree. It does now appear that recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court—notably those regard- 
ing scargaton of students in schools and colleges—are 
reating a new era in civil rights throughout the nation. 
Decisions of the Court in the last decade are far-reaching 
in reversing a trend as were the decisions in 1883 i 

establishing that trend. 


Civil Rights Laws in New Jersey) 


preceded the Civil 
made possible the gradual emancipation of slaves. A 
statute passed in 1846 made all remaining slaves ap- 
prentices for life; thus these former slaves, though not 
wholly free, could not be discharged or sold without 
their own consent. 
Some of the character of the thinking at the national 
i the previous section, was reflected 


spect to the ratification of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments, Thus it was not until 1871 that the Fit 
teenth Amendment was ratified and it was in 1875 
etal Spud ve, temcral Ela BET aie ot he 
State Constitution governing the exercise of the right 
to vote. 
In 1881 a law was passed by the New Jersey Legis 
tare forbidding the exclusion of children from a public 
1ool because of nationality, religion or color As Dr. 
Wet says, this law was immediately sabotaged by 
certain Negro groups through their acceptance of segre- 
gated schools. (13 At the same time, this law was prob- 
ably effective in preventing establishment of segregated 
high schools, and, of elementary schools in some com: 
munities (as this writer has heard Dr. Wright remark). 
In 1884 the first civil rights law was enacted in New 
Jersey. This law (N.J.S.A. 10:1-2) grants equal rights and 
privileges to all persons in public places. Other sections 
a law define the meaning of “places of a public ac- 
ommodation”, while the law (NJ.S.A. 10:1-6) sets a 
penalty for offenders of a fine of $100 to $500 and not 
more than ninety days in jail or oth. Dr. Wright states 
that later amendments to these laws were such as 
discourage suits by aggrieved persons. Other laws, en- 
acted forbade discr i 
by the State or its subdivis 
34:9-1) forbade employment of aliens on public works 
and indicated preference for resident citizens (though 


the charity and the worth of this notion may be ques- 
tioned). A statute (NSA. 24:13512) passed in 1936 
supplementing a law enacted in 1889 prohibited inquiry 
of an’ applicant for relief concerning his religion, creed 
or politics, national origin, or ancestry. During World 
War I the New Jerse sein 


S. 


e 
teed access to places of shelter during an air raid alarm 
regardless of race, creed, or color. 

But in spite of the laws just mentioned, segregation 
and discrimination were widespread, 
little used. Education was having its effect, however. 
‘As Negroes became beter i PE 
groups in New Jersey be- 
carn well organised, a rebuth of itarest in civil Pights 
came about. No doubt the common effort required by 
all of the citizens of the State in World War Il had a 
profound educative effect. At least a notable change is 

n Law 


th Before dealing with this 
subject, however, let us examine in some detail the uses 
of the civil rights laws up to the present time. 


Rights Cases in the Courts 
The existence of a law-against discrimination in itself - 
bers of minority groups 
ts; that is, if we may judge by the record 
in New Jersey. As has been shown, a civil rights law 
guaranteeing access to places of public accommodation. 
regardless of ree, crew, color or national eign, and 
PSIG dis Gee 
faeonta New Yersey sissoT108K, Ta tert ert 
tion on the basis of race, creed, color or national origin. 
hi rimin: 


in 1950), we have been able to locate only fifteen cases 
before the New Jersey courts between 1881 (the date of 
the eoacment of the, sehool Ie) the, poten. 0) 
In all too few instances, as we shall see, has the 
‘divin, bases gerbe ere eee eal wean ey 
strange (to us) reasoning on the part of the courts, as 
well as defective legal procedures by counsel, have, in 
large measure negated the effects of the civil rights 
laws in the few instances when they were invoked. As 
we review the record, there is little cause to wonder 
why the civil rights laws in New Jersey have been so 
little used. Plaintifis, for the most part, have gotten 
nowhere. Let us look at the record. 


‘oes in Fair Haven demanded the right to 
attend the white school, the result was the enactment, 
in 1881, of a law prohibiting the exclusion of any child 
from a public school because of nationality, religion or 
color. In 1883 in the case of Pierce v. Union District 
School Trustees, 46 N,J.L. 76, (1884) the Burlington 
Board of Education was ordered to admit a Negro child 
to the school nearest his home. The court ruled: 

“The relator was . . . entitled to have his children 

‘educated in the public school nearest his residence, 

unless there was some just reason for sending them 

elsewhere.” 
Thus a fundamental principle was established, but, as 
in the Fair Haven situation, it was a victory in one in- 


stance ons for the City of Burlington maintained « 
separate school for Negroes wm 
In the case of State v. 


NIL. 3, (1905) ; 


62A. 402, although it bears not upon’ discrimination, 
but upon submission of a false record, the court ruled 
the penal clauses in other acts were definite; that they 
were adt in cout with the’ Stats’ Constation; and 
that they did not need to be enacted under the title of 
“An act for the punishment of crimes”, 

Although the Legislature passed an act in 1884 (L. 

inal 


perm 
person because of his color, this law was apparently 
not invoked until 1908. Then in the case of Corin v. 
Glenwood Cemetery 69A 1083 (1908) the Court of 
Chancery said that “the bill is is defective init 
tions and will have to be This conclusion 
is prefaced by this statement: 
“The argument here is that this act is not relevant to 
the present situation, because while burial may not be 
refused to colored people, proof that in the case of 


authority in the case of colored persons; the by-laws 
ition against selling to 


contaning_ an expres pro 


In 1912 in the case of Miller v. Stampul 83 N.J.L. 278 
(1912) ; 84A 201 Miller, a Negro, who had been slesed 
from a Passaic theater was granted $500 damages, 
the District Court. The case was tried without jt 7 
al to the Supreme Court, the Court laid down 


perder against for any one of the reasons 
specified by the statute.” 

In the same year, the Supreme Court ruled against the 
plaintiff in the case of Shubert v. Nixon Amusement Co. 
83 N.J.L. 101 (1912) ; 834369 saying he had no right to 
damages. The Court reasoned that the allegation was want- 
ing that Shubert—who had bought his ticket and was 

seated—was ejected because of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. One may wonder at the reason- 
ing of the Court in this statement: 

raat er yb ata ww the are 
justice or injustice of ejecting a theatre patron without 
reason, after he had paid Ps his ticket and taken his seat, 

we feel constrained to follow that decision (Wood v. Lead 
better) as the settled law, and leave the question of 
changing it to the Legislature, to whom the decision of 
such questions belongs 

We were unable to locate any cases bearing on. dis 
crimination because of race, creed, color or national 
origin between 1912 and 1926. In the year 1927 in the 
case of Raison v. Board of Education, Berkeley Township 
103 N.J.L. 547 (1927), 137A847 the court said a child 
could not be excluded from a school because of his color. 

In the case of Patterson v. Board of Education, Tren- 
ton 11 N.J-Misc. 179 (Suf, Ct. 1944), 164A892 the Su- 


not be denied the use of the Central High School swim- 
ming pool. Justice Donges words are worth quoting: 


color, is unlawful discrimination.” 


In 1934 the Court of Errors and Appeals affirmed this 
decision 1694-690 (1934). 

In 1939 in the case of Bullock v. Wooding 123 N. J. L. 
176 (1939), 8A 2nd 273, the municipal ordinances 


that the plaintiff was entitled to a writ of mandamus 
to compel the respondents to grant her a license to use 
any beach. 

In January, 1944, in the year prior to the passage 
of the Anti-Discrimination Law the Supreme Court in 
the case of Hedgepeth v. Board of ees Trenton 
131 N. J. L. 153 (1944), 35A 2nd 622, ordered the 
Board to tte the Lincoln School. This school 
was attended by pee students in grades kindergarten 
through nine—many of them passing other schools to 
ect there. The eae Court said: 

le question presented is the re ig 
these 


Boards of Education to exclude children from any pub- 
lic school on the ground that they are of the Negro race.” 

In 1948, the Superior Court in State v. Rosecliff Realty 
Co. 1 N. J. Super. 94 (1948), 62A 2nd. 488, overruled 
the County Court and said that a swimming place is a 
place of public accommodation 

a a ae Jersey cir 
Rights laws was that of Seawell v. Macwithey et. al. 
NJ. 569 (1949), CES This is the case which 


of the Superior Court in January, 
1949, ‘Judge Stein stated: 

“.. by the Fourteenth Amendment the colored race 
was raised to the dignity of citizenship and equality 
and the states were prohibited from abridging the privi- 
legs and immaniie of person ofthat race. This Amend 
ment has un 

hi 


iformly been held ns, 
wi or black, opi discriminatory legislation or 
action by the stat 
Tudge Stein said nee 
. The public funds emanate from common sources 
without 
and responsibilities of citizenship are discharged alike by 
the white and colored citizens, witness the effort made, 
the blood shed, and the lives sacrificed on common bat- 
te Beds by nes of al ids fel, ced and rae 
Man's sense of justice, coupled with an 
humanit 


civic duty and sacrifice, there be none in the realm of 
human dignity and equality.” 
He said further: 
T hold that the segregation, frankly admitted by 
city authorities, is unlawful di 


ismissed the ease on the grounds that it was not 
proved that N had_ been iously omitted 
from selection for jury duty. The Court pointed out 


that the responsibility of the jury commissioners was 
aly to eles people without regard for rece, ereedor 
col 


the law, there was no indication that this had been 
due to race, creed or color. 

Another important case was va of Valle v. Stengel 
75 F. Supp. 543 (D. N. J. 1948). This case was in the 
District Court in 1948. It was alleged that the defend- 
ants owned and operated an amusement park; that a 
‘Negro plaintiff paid his fee and was admitted to the park 
but was denied use of the swimming pool; that he was 
forcibly ejected by the defendants, one of whom was 
the Chief of Police of the Boro of Fort Lee. The fi, 


l, of course, that the elements essential to jurie- 
bay 116 Fed. Rep. 2nd 697, are present. om ne 
for relief based upon these wrongs, however, not 
cognizable under the Civil Rights Act.” ‘eden ‘Sup- 
plement 75:543). 

The decision of the lower court was reversed by 
United States Court of Appeals, Third Circuit in eee 
1949. 176 F. 2nd 697 (3rd Cir. 1949) The Court said: 


portedly pursuant to State law is acting under “color 
of law". 176 F. 2nd 697, 701. 

“Any citizen of New Jersey was entitled to use the 

swimming pool, It follows, therefore, that citizen 
of the United States was entitled to use it.” 176 F. 
‘2nd 697, 704. 

In the case of Taylor v. Leonard, before erior 
Court of New Jersey in 1954, $0 NJ. Super. ey (1954), 
103A 2nd 632, the Court held that the policy of segre. 
gation which had been practiced by the Elizabeth Hous- 
ing Authority was discriminatory and a violation of 
Federal and State Constitutions and the Housing Act 
even though equal facilities had been provided. Justice 
Sullivan went on to question the validity of the quota 
system. He said: 


“The evil of a quota system is that it assumes that 


fare only entitled to the enjoyment of civil 
quota basis. 

= It makes no difference that equal facilities are 
provided for Negroes. Segregation necessarily implies 
that Negroes must be kept separate and apart from other 


people. iho the, ets rem te rommlerd ee, 
concept that Negroes are 
Justice Sullivan went on to So the cause of 
equal opportunity for all citizens with this ringing state- 
ment: 


“The eventual survival of any form of government 


been the keystone of our national and state form of 
government.” 


The following generalizations seem to emerge from 
cases reviewed: 


a. In cases involving the zoning of schools in a com- 
munity, the principle seems to have been stated un- 
equivocably that a child is entitled to attend the school 
nearest his home without regard for race, creed, or 
calor unless there are compelling reasons to cause him 
to atten other school. ( 


b. In a few instances, persons discriminated against 
havo roosived redress in the courts facludiag’ the fining 
of defendants. 

c. In other instances, it appears that the courts have 
found technical reasons for not giving redress in cases 
of discrimination even though the evidence seemed to 
point to discrimination, 

4. It would appear that the existence of civil rights 
laws in themselves doesnot guarante to many individ 
uals their ci the action must be taken by 
the individ tect through the employment of coun- 
sel. 


and the Anti-Discriminati 
Law: Results 

We turn now to a consideration of the effects of 
special ageney charged with the responsibilty of lim. 
iscrimination as defined by law. Such ag 
taal of sete and Eaetpatten 

The Constitution of the State of New Jersey contains 
the following paragraph (Article I, section 5) : 

“No person shall be denied the enjoyment of any civil 


The Constitutic 


Prior to the establishment of this constitutional pro- 
vision in 1947, the New Jersey Legislature enacted the 
Anti-Discrimination Law designed to protect all_per- 
sons in their civil rights and to prevent and eliminate 


clude places of public accommodation; in 1951, to in- 
clude discrimination because of liability for service in 
the armed forces; and in 1954, to bef ae discrimination 
in the field of public-aided hot 


Ueheeieiee tenia eggeed nies Depart- 
ment of a ni Division  Agakie Dicinication 

of the Commissioner of Education and a State 
Civil Rights Commission, The Civil Rights Commission 
is made up of seven individuals serving without pay. 


The staf of the Divison Agninst Diserinination st pres 


eta: Bile end of the jor 1955, the Diviion 
had processed a total of 2167 formal complaints, 
pl) Sea investigations. The great- 
i i in the field of 
informal complaints 
were processed. Of this number about half have been 
dismissed after investigation as ting no ae 
cause of discrimination. The remaining cases hay 
satisfactorily adjusted. The ring sie in 
Ju sa as ieplatgta estan te Evie Rillioed 
dining car service was the first public hearing to be 
called in employment cases during ten years of effort. 

In the field of public accommodations, 318 formal 
and 136 informal complaints have been processed. Of 
pS a malpren 
as having no probable cause, while the remaining cases 
have been satisfactorily adjusted in all but six instances. 
In these six instances public hearings were called, each 
resulting in a cease and desist order or a consent order, 
either of which enjoins the respondent to comply with 
the law or be takem to court. 
complaint has been received in the matter 
of eligibility for the armed forces and this was satis- 
factorily adjusted. The same may be said of the provi- 
sions concerning public-aided housing in which area one 
complaint was received and satisfactorily adjusted. 

In addition to the compliance work, the Division car- 
ries on a broad program of education including public 
addresses, meetings with community groups, working 
with schools, planned conferences, surveys of employ- 
ment practices and public accommodations practices and 

0 on. A quarterly, The ion Review, is published 
and distributed. In'the year just closed, 22,741 persons 
were contacted through public addresses or meetings in 
carrying on the program of human relations education. 

In the ten years since 1945, the Division has conducted 
sixteen employment surveys, one hospital survey, one 
Puerto Rico survey, one motel survey and two retail 
department surveys. The Division, under the direction 
of the Commissioner of Education has been active in 


widely extended. This is not to say that the Division 
Against Discrimination is thought to be, even by its own 
staff, the best type of agency for accomplishing greater 
extension of civil rights. It is obvious, however, that the 
Division Against Discrimination has extended civil rights 
to many more individuals in ten years than had been 

ained by individuals during gid 60 years 
Under civil rights laws without such an agene 


Role of Education 

In the preceding section, the role of compliance with 
the law was pointed up. The role of education was men- 
tioned but this important work deserves special consid- 
eration. What is the role of education in the field of 
civil rights? 

One of the first of the important educational enter- 
prises is that of bringing about a wider understanding 
of the religious and philosophical basis of civil rights. 
Through speeches; through meetings; through programs 
with community groups and particularly in the schools 
the Sete a contassing eect Se hning wade sad should 
continue to be made to bring about an understanding 


of the worth of the individual regardless of his race, 
creed, color or national origin. 
A second role of education is that of finding and dis- 


sign a program to help change the attitudes of motel 
owners and we must encourage discriminated 
me to make use of the law which is established to 
ve remedy to aggrieved persons 

Sal another important effort is that of bringing 
peed: sn, ea together. This is prob- 
ably the most effective means of intergroup education. 
As long as people of different creeds, races, colors, 


had maintained such segregation. As this paper is being 


written, some problems remain in a few communities 
but agreements have been worked out with boards of 
education whereby contemplated building plans will, so 
far as this Division knows, eliminate every vestige of 
unlawful segregation of students because of race in this 
State. 

In his decision growing out of public hearing in the 
Englewood School case, the Commissioner of Education 
again reiterated the established principle of long stand- 
ing under the civil rights laws that a child is entitled 
to attend the school nearest his home unless there are 
compelling reasons why he should not do so. 

Fie int bel bead Seeing te New Teles 
Constitution and the law against discrimination, it would 
appear that an adequately staffed state agency established 
by law to assist aggrieved persons who have been dis- 
criminated against is essential if civil rights are to be 


is through the meeting of people of different back- 
grounds in common discussions and enterprises in the 
community. Human relations workshops sponsored by 
the Division, together with other agencies, are showing 
the way in this regard. 

Still another role of education is that of laying the 
basis on which the law itself may rest. When facts have 
been discovered through surveys and otherwise and when 
site baval bein Segara wen ec aay groups 
are sett acon the Sato the! fat 
clearly justice and discrimination: then 
tore a Tg eae Saehr nny suaial 


re another important part to be played by odettion 
is that of teaching the the Schl of eonetion 

suasion. There is evidence that it is possible to cutie 
a better basis of human relations and to extend civil 


has thereby extended the area of intergroup contact, As 
was indicated above, he has thus provided a broadened 
educational experience for all of those in his employ. 
‘When education can teach the techniques of conciliation 
tnd persuasion tothe point where manages ofall types 
of enterprises will be willing to employ and to exend 
their faclites wi to race, creed, or color, 
great gains are thereby made in the field of civil rights. 

The role of education is related to, although separate 
from, the role of law. In some 9 osanoes, a8 as been 
indicated, education makes possible judicious civil rights 
laws. In other cases, the existence of civil rights laws 
makes possible advances in i 


ees educ 
here, paca tha :afle of cdasalion rerpateat In as 
rege dingnsisation of information Ghost legal. prover 
ses there may come about an Soezesed repre for aw 
and a greater disposition to observe 


Considerations for the Future 


It has been established by the foregoing account that 
man’s struggle to establish the basic principle of the 
worth of the Individual has een « long one, It mus 
be admitted that i 


Its assumed that the Division Against Discrimination 
has made an important contribution. I aloo 

that the work of the Di yy be improved. It does 
appens ) ecpiagessshalaiteaphoalaa a ca, tharoost 
survey of the functions of the Divison. Such a survey 
might attempt to answer such questions ast] 

Lb Bow eStats the Anil tacos Las 
and other civil rights laws in New Jersey? 

2. How and in what ways should these laws be modi- 
fied and extended? 

3. How effective is our present educational program 
as conducted by the Division and by the State Depart 
ment of Education in the field of civil rights? 

4, In what ways should our educational program be 
improved? 

5. What changes, if any, should be made in the or- 
ganizations, the procedures, and the location of the Di- 
vision Against Discrimination in order to insure a more 
edcanicee? 


From time to time in the past, representatives of the 


prec 
made by a proper Feet (university, department, or 
otherwise) ; that such a survey be authorized by the 


State ivi Right Commiaron; thet adequate 
made available to cover the necessary costs 


survey as the State Civil Rights Commission may approve. 

Pending the outcome of such a survey, it appears 
that the establi ent of Division offices in other parts 
of the State might facilitate the advancement of civil 
rights. This recommendation will require additional 
appropriations for the Division and, therefore, could 
not be effectuated before July, 1957. However, it is 
possible within the present budget to establish an addi- 
tHonel clics i T¥eason by reaintgament Oats @ tid by 
decrease in the amount of floor space in the Newark 
office. This recommendation has been approved and has 
been carried out. (6) 

Without any thought that civil rights have been ex- 
tended fully and completly to all of our citizens in New 


rights, ca 
take pride in what has been aécomplished. ene sag 
here highly resolve to go forward to free opportunity 
for all 
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16. The Trenton office is located at 162 West State Street, 
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